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No. 44, 
attention of the meeting was turned to a portion 
of the discipline adopted last year, as to the man- 
ner of making additions to our meetings of Min- 
isters and Elders, and it was agreed as the under- 
standing and decision of this Meeting, that after 
such appointment by a Monthly Meeting has 
been confirmed by the Quarterly Meeting, that 
such Friend, whether Minister or Elder, may then 
sit in all our select meetings, without waiting for 
the information to have been first communicated 
to those meetings, by the Quarterly Meeting— 
and the Clerk is directed to transmit this minute 
to our subordinate meetings. 

The Boarding School Committee presented 
their Annual Report, which is satisfactory to this 

_ meeting, and the friends now under appointment 


England, held on Rhode Island, commencing’ are continued for the ensuing year, to act in our 
with public meetings for worship at Newport and behalf, in conjunction with a Committee of the 
Portsmouth, on First day the 14th ; and for dis- | women’s meeting, in the government and super- 


cipline at Newport on Second day morning, the | intendence of the Institution, and they are re- 


15th of Sixth month, 1857. | quested to report to this meeting, next year. 
Acceptable and very interesting ee = | The Report is as follows : 

dressed to this meeting, by our brethren of the : 

Yearly Meetings of Senien, (both of the last and : To the Yearly Meeting. 

present year,) Ireland, New York, Baltimore, ! The Committee for the Superintendence of the 

North Carolina, Ohio and Indiaua were received, | Boarding School at Providence, have attended 

and our dear friends were brought very near to to their appointment, and report as follows : 

us in the feeling of brotherly love and unity, | The School has been continued during the two 

which is so precious to and so becomes brethren | terms of the past year. For the Summer term 

professing the same faith and the same hopes in | forty-nine males and sixty three females, and for 


the Gospel. 


[The following statement of the Ministers and 
Elders deceased during the past year, furnishes 


the Winter term eighty-seven males and seventy- 

five females were admitted as scholars, and at- 
| tended the school, nearly all of them for the full 
| terms. 


evidence of the remarkable longevity usually 


; The arrangement with Joseph and Gertrude 
found in those classes of our members. } 


W. Cartland as Principals, mentioned in the re- 
Theophilus Shove, an Elder, aged 80 years, | port of the School Committee last year, has been 
) months, and 7 days. Edward Wing, an Elder, | continued during the year now closed, and under 
aged 84 years, 9 months, and 12 days. Susanna it we believe the various interests of the school 
Hathaway, an Elder, aged 75 years and 11 months. | have been satisfactorily conducted. 
Estes Newhall, an Kider, aged 86 years, 5 months,}/ Meetings of the Committee have been held 
and 19 days. Cornelia Page, an Elder, aged 82! monthly at the School, and members deputed to 
years, 6 months, and 13 days. Abraham Rus-| visit the Institution and inspect its management 
sell, an Elder, aged 83 years, 4 months, and 15 | jn the intervals, and we believe that the charac- 
days. Esther Newett, an Elder, aged 92 years, | ter of the school has been satisfactory to Friends 
1] months, and 10 days. Comfort Jepson, a| as it has been encouraging to us. 
Minister, aged 64 years. AsaJones,a Minister,} The usual branches of an English education 
aged 59 years and 11 months. Cyrus Dean, an | have been taught, and instruction in the lan- 


Elder, aged 90 years, and 18 days. : 
Afiernoon.—The records of this meeting for 
last year were now read. In reading them the 


guages given, and the Committee have arranged 
for a course of study for such as wish the full 
benefit of a systematic education as suggested in 
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the report last year. Care has been continued 
to promote the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
and of the principles of our religious society. 

Meetings for worship on First Day mornings, 
have been continued in the school house as usual 
—the scholars at other times attending Friends’ 
Meetings in Providence. At most of the meet- 
ings held at the Institution, members of the Com- 
mittee, or other concerned Friends, have been in 
attendance, and they have been held to good 
satisfaction. 

The examinations at the close of each term 
have been attended by members of the School 
Committee, and of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Education, and other Friends, and they 
have been occasions of much interest. 

The health of the scholars has generally been 
good, and becoming order and harmony have 
been well maintained both in the school and 
family. 

We would propose, that the Summer term 
should commence as at present on Fourth day be- 
fore the first Fifth day in the fifth month, and con- 
tinue twenty-one weeks; and that the Winter 
term should also commence as at present, on 
Fourth day before the first Fifth day in the 
eleventh month, and continue twenty weeks ; and 
that there should be no intermission of these 
terms by any recess during their continuance, 
and that the charge for board and tuition be the 
same as last year, viz, $40 per term for members 
of our Yearly Meeting, $60 for members of other 
Yearly Meetings, and where one or both parents 
are members of our religious society, or the 
scholars are sent at the charge of such members ; 
and $100 for any others who may be admitted. 
That $5 per term additional charge continues to 
be made for instruction, either in the Ancient 
Languages, in French, or in Drawing, books and 
stationery being furnished as heretofore at actual 
cost. 

We refer again to certain regulations, as here- 
tofore agreed upon by the Yearly Meeting, re- 
specting the times of payment, manner and times 
for the admission of scholars, &c., which accom- 
panied the report of the School Committee last 
year ; and we regret to find that these regulations, 
as respects the terms of payment and punctuality 
in attendance at the commencement of the terms 
of the school, are not so carefully observed as is 
desirable. 

In conclusion, we may express our belief, that 
the Institution continues to be useful in promot- 
ing the objects of Friends in its establishment.” 

Third day morning, the 16th.—The meeting 
entered upon the annual consideration of the 
state of Society and wasfavored with a precious 
covering of solemnity. As in former years, the 
answer to the first query from our subordinate 
meetings manifested a deficiency in the due at- 
tendance, on the part of some of our members, of 
the meetings established for the worship of our 
Heavenly Father, and we were introduced into 
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deep exercise in consequence of it, and much 


pertinent counsel was offered, and pathetic ap- 
peals were made, calculated to incite to greater 
faithfulness in the thechidiee of this high duty. 
The time that we shall be permitted to continue 
in this state of being is known only to Him who 
giveth us “life and breath and all things,” and 
it becomes us very frequently to look forward to 
the termination of our sojourn on earth, and en- 
deavor to realize what then will be the view that 
we shall be brought to take of the use of time. 
It is then we shall know that we have devoted it, 
in by far too great an extent, to the pursuit 
after those things which perish with the using— 
to the gratification of our fancied pleasures—to 
the attainment of the treasures of this present 
world, rather than to the service of Him, before 
whom we are then to stand—and to the laying 
up for ourselves treasure in Heaven. If we duly 
regard the first and great commandment—if we 
really love God, as is therein enjoined, we shall 
rejoice to unite with our fellow believers in ren- 
dering to him worship and praise—in manifest- 
ing before men our fidelity, our allegiance and 
our gratitude to Him—bowing humbly before 
Him, under a sense of his Almightiness, and our 
own nothingness—of his riches and our poverty. 
Let us continually bear upon our hearts, the love 
and mercy of our God to us, blessing us every 
day of ourlives, granting unto us what is required 
for our temporal necessities, but above all let us 
dwell on His matchless provision for our salva. 
tion through His own beloved Son, who for our 
sakes became poor, and in the form of a servant 
walked among men. If we realized our depend- 
ence upon this manifestation of love and mercy, 
if we felt the infinite importance of things per- 
taining to a future life in comparison with the 
present, we should not only be fearful of omitting 
to render unto Him all that He calls for at our 
hands, but should rejoice in being permitted to 
offer unto Him every sacrifice that He will con- 
descend in His mercy to accept. All true dis- 
ciples of Jesus are engaged to keep the eye fixed 
upon him for guidance, the ear opened to hear 
His gracious words, and loving Him, are pre- 
pared to testify that they have witnessed His 
gracious promise verified in their experience, that 
when they have met in His name, however few 
in number, He has been with them, and in great 
mercy has been pleased to break unto them the 
bread of life, that bread without which we must 
all utterly perish. Friends were earnestly ex- 
horted to be faithful in encouraging one another 
in the discharge of this important duty, taking 
each other by the hand, saying, come brother, let 
us go together into the house of the Lord, the 
place for the off-ring of prayer. Parents were 
tenderly entreated to take with them to our mett- 
ings, their precious children, looking humbly unto 
the source of all good for a blessing upon their 
engagement. Love to brethren is a necessary 
and invariable fruit of love to God, and deep has 
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been our exercise that love and unity may more 
and more abound, and that tale-bearing and de- 
traction, so degrading in their nature, should not 
be so much as named among us. 

Believing as we religiously do, and as this 
Society has always believed, that the Holy Scrip- 
tures were written by holy men of old as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost; that they are 
able to make wise unto salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus ; that they are they which testify of 
Him, our only hope of salvation ; an earnest con- 
cern was manifested to encourage every individual 
and every family toa sacred regard for, and 
daily reverent perusal of them. 

Having proceeded with the queries and answers 
to the 3d inclusive, the meeting adjourned to 4 
o'clock. 

In the afternoon Friends again assembled, and 
continued in the consideration of the state of 
Society by reading the remaining queries and 
answers. 

By the reports received it appears that the 
testimonies of truth are pretty well maintained in 
our various meetings, yet we desire the encour- 
agement of Friends to unflinching faithfulness in 
their support before the world, that others seeing 
their good works may be brought to glorify our 
Father who is in Heaven. 

And while we have been thus exercised on ac- 
count of the state of Society as now presented to 
us, our feelings, both at the present and ata 
previous sitting, have been enlarged and extended 
towards those who were formerly members of our 
religious Society, and this Yearly Meeting has 
been concerned to encourage Friends every where 
within our limits to continue to cultivate love and 
Christian charity towards those who have sepa- 
rated from us, that if it be the will of the great 
Head of the church that any of these should re- 
turn to us the door may be kept open for them 
to do so, in the good order of our religious society. 
We are comforted in believing that the spirit of 
restoring love has been cherished among us, and 
we trust, that where any of the class alluded to 
are drawn to return, its manifested prevalence 
may prove encouraging and strengthening to 
them. 

A testimony of Salem Monthly Meeting, ap- 
proved by Salem Quarterly Meeting, concerning 
our beloved ancient friend Estes Newhall, de- 
ceased, was received and read. We have felt 
our loss in the absence, at this time, of our dear 
friend from his accustomed seat in this meeting, 
and desiring that his long and steady example 
of Christian simplicity and faithfulness may be 
followed by us, and that we may mark his end 
of peace, the testimony, which is approved by 
this Meeting, is directed to be recorded. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

Fourth day morning, the 17th.—The records 
of the Meeting for Sufferings for the past year, 
were laid before us and read, and the proceedings 
of that meeting in relation to the various subjects 


that have claimed its attention are satisfactory 
to this meeting. 

The Meeting for Sufferings having proposed 
that Friends’ Meeting House and lot on Milton 
Place, in Boston, should be sold, and the proceeds 
thereof invested in a fund to be preserved for the 
purpose of providing a Meeting House for 
Friends in Boston, should this be deemed desira- 
ble at any future day, and the income in the 
meantime from year to year appropriated to such 
purpose as this meeting may direct ; the proposi- 
tion is approved and sanctioned by us, and the 
Meeting for Sufferings is requested to attend to 
the subject and effect a sale of said property 
whenever in its judgment it may be advantage- 
ously done, and invest the amount received for 
such sale, as proposed ; and the Treasurer of this 
meeting is authorized, when requested to do so 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, to execute, on our 
behalf, the necessary deeds of conveyance, at- 
taching his seal thereto as the seal of this Yearly 
Meeting. 

[Aflernoon,—The Committee on Education 
presented a Report from which we extract the 
following. ] 

“Gladly would we be able to report an in- 
creased number of select schools, not only on ac- 
count of the undoubted need of all these auxil- 
iaries, both at present and prospectively, as re- 
gards the preservation and prosperity of our So- 
ciety, but especially as furnishing an evidence of 
that careful home culture which we trust a large 
number of concerned Friends continue to appre- 
ciate and maintain. For we believe it will gene- 
rally be found that the more care is given to 
scriptural and religious instruction at home, the 
more will Friends value both the select and the 
First day school. On the subject of family in- 
struction, which has often claimed our considera- 
tion, we would remark that from an early day 
Friends have regarded it as an important part of 
that religious and guarded education which they 
so carefully inculeated. The enlarged: mind of 
George Fox was early engaged in the cause of 
education and in the establishment of schools for 
instructing the young ‘in whatsoever things are 
civil and useful in the creation,’ thus embracing 
a wide range and showing that he held no narrow 
view of the benefits of that ‘good instruction’ 
which, as William Penn observes, ‘ is better than 
riches.’ He frequently visited these schools and 
appeared deeply interested in their progress, but 
on the subject of family training his advice often 
repeated may perhaps at this time be briefly re- 
vived. Very clear was his view of the Christian 
duty of family instruction and exhortation, an en- 
gagement we believe not only a part of our rea- 
sonable service as Christian parents, but one often 
greatly blessed to those who are exercised therein. 
He says, ‘ Al/ Friends, train up your children 
in the fear of God.’ ‘Dear Friends, exhort al! 
your families at times and seasons that they may 
be informed inthe Truth. .When you were pro- 
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fessors only many of you did inform and instruct 
them in the form when you had not the power, 
and now being brought into the truth ye should 
be more diligent to exhort and instruct them.’ 
Again, ‘It is desired that all Friends who have 
children, families and servants may train them 
up in the pure and unspotted religion, and in the 
nurture and fear of God, and that frequently they 
read the Holy Scriptures, which is much better 
than to be gadding abroad ; and exhort and ad- 
monish them that every family apart may serve 
and worship the Lord as well as in public. There- 
fore consider, you that profess the new covenant 
of the Spirit, what care lies upon you in your 
families, of teaching and instructing your servants 
and children.’ Unfaithfulness herein has, we 
fear, been prolific of sad fruits, both in individual 
cases and in the experience of our Society, while 
an increased care and labor in this regard would, 
we believe, be attended with the Divine bless- 
ing.” 

The Committee on the concern of this Meet- 
ing for the Indians located west of the Missis- 
sippi, make the following Report, which is satis- 
factory to us, and the Committee is continued, and 
encouraged to attend to the object of their ap- 


pointment, in any way that may be opened in 
the Truth—viz : 


“ To the Yearly Meeting. 


The Committee under appointment to have 
charge of the concern of the Yearly Meeting on 
the subject of the Indians residing west of the 
Mississippi river, report 

That the subject has claimed their attention 
during the past year, and although they have not 
been engaged in any active service, they believe 
there may be something yet for Friends to do for 
these much injured people. 

The subject has claimed the attention of our 
friends of New York, and at their late Yearly 
Meeting they appointed a Committee to unite 
with similar Committees of other Yearly Meetings 
in considering or acting as may seem best in 
the concern of Friends for the improvement of 
these people. 

A portion of that Committee have attended 
with us at the meeting of our Committee at this 
time, as well as one member of the Committee on 
Indian affairs of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

With these Friends we have had a free con- 
ference on the subject of our appointment, and 
various matters of interest relating thereto have 
been considered. 

We are not, however, prepared at the present 
time to recommend to the Yearly Meeting any 
definite action, but believe it may be best for the 
Yearly Meeting to continue their care upon the 
subject by a Committee.” 

The Committee on the concern of this Meeting 
for the tribes of Penobscot and Passamaquadda 
Indians, made the following Report, which is ac- 
ceptable, and together with the verbal communi- 
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cations of the Committee, has proved interesting 
to us—and our Committee is continued under 
appointment, and requested to attend, as way may 
open for it, to the concern of this meeting, and 
report to us next year, viz: 


“ To the Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee having charge of the concern 
of this meeting for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the Penobscot and Passamaquadda tribes 
of Indians, report 

That the subject has from time to time claimed 
our attention, but way has not opened for much 
active service the past year, yet we have the satisfac- 
tion of informing that they are gradually advancing 
in the comforts of civilized life, under the foster- 
ing care of the State Government, which is now 
favorably and successfully extending to them the 
benefits of education in accordance with the 
wishes of the Committee. 

We would propose that the meeting continue 
to extend its care to this hitherto neglected portion 
of the human family.” 

Fifth day afternoon, the 18th.—Our brethren 
of London Yearly Meeting, in their Epistle ad- 
dressed to us of the present year, inform that they 
propose forwarding to this meeting a document 
issued by that meeting, entitled ‘“ A salutation 
in the love of Christ to all who bear the name of 
Friends,” and also “ A minute addressed to 
parents on the important and interesting subject 
of early religious training.” These documents 
not having yet come to hand, the Meeting for 
Sufferings is requested to receive and dispose o! 
them on behalf of this meeting. 

Essays of Epistles to our brethren of th 
Yearly Meetings of London, Ireland, New York. 
Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio and Indiana, 
were presented by the Committee on Correspond- 
ence, which were approved by the meeting, and 
the Clerk directed to sign them on our behalf, 
and forward them to those meetings respectively 

Having been favored to attend to the various 
important concerns of the Church that have com 
before us, in harmony and love, and desiring, 
with humble thankfulness, to commemorate the 
continued mercy of our Heavenly Fatber in that 
he has been pleased, as we reverently trust, 
own us from season to season, during the whole 
course of this Yearly Meeting, we now solemnly 
conclude, proposing to meet again on this island, 
at the usual time, next year, if the Lord permit 

SamvueELt Boyp Tosey, 
Clerk: to the meeting this year 


NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE TRAINING. 

Children who have only the negative part o! 
education, consisting exclusively of checks and 
the curtailment of freedom, are very likely t 
grow up crooked, and prove nuisances to society. 
As we look upon them in their mature years, and 
observe their moral distortions, we cannot forbear 
the conclusion that in their germinal state they 
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were trodden upon by somebody—by a parent, 
or by an elder brother or sister, or by a school 
teacher. They were not trained up in the way 
they should go, but simply restrained from going 
in the way they should not.— Watchman and 
Reflector. 


PAUL AT ATHENS—SPEECH ON MARS’ HILL. 


Guided by an unseen hand, Paul was now on 
his way to the celebrated city, which has been 
called “‘ the eye of Greece.”” But separated from 
his companions, and interrupted in the great work 
which engrossed all his faculties, his were not 
the thoughts or the anticipations of those who 
come from far to relax their minds, indulge their 
curiosity, or improve their taste amid its wonders 
of art. Anxiety about his Macedonian converts, 
the feeling of loneliness, the craving for sym- 
pathy, which at Athens made the absence of 
Timothy so great a privation, 1 Thess. 3: 1, 
would now oppress his spirit. The majestic 
Olympus, Ossa and Pelion of fabled memory, 
even Thermopyle itself, pointed out to him by) 
his Berean attendants as they sailed along the 
classic shores of Greece, would fall on his ear as 
common names. And when the Saronic gulf 
opened upon them, and light flashing from the 
colossal statue of Minerva on the height of the 
Acropolis, announced their approach to a city 
where, as severely said by a heathen, “It was | 
easier to find a god than a man,”’ sadness and 
not exultation would rule in the heart of the} 
missionary traveller. The mountain-temple of 
the Holy City, whose dazzling splendors the eye 
could not bear to look upon, might by contrast | 
rise before his mind and excite the grateful | 
emotion, ‘‘ Happy is that people whose God is| 
Jehovah.” 

The Pireus where he landed was five miles | 
from the city proper, with which it was once 
connected by a strongly fortified wall, that in the 
time of Paul was fallen into decay. Sending 
back word by the brethren who had accompanied 
him to Athens, for Silas and Timothy to rejoin 
him with all speed, he awaited their arrival in 


that city. We might think he would now allow | 


himself a little leisure for examining the works of 
art in which Athens abounded beyond any other 
spot on earth. He doubtless passed around the 


city with an observing eye, but he had other| 


work to do than admiring its artistic beauties. | 
Genius, however brilliant and rich in design— | 
art, however exquisite in execution, could not 
tempt him from his high calling as an ambassa- 
dor of Jesus Christ. He would not half forget 
the vileness of idolatry in admiration of the statue | 
or temple of the idol, nor lament that Christianity 
would dim the attractions of so fair a scene. He| 
left it for others to exalt taste and art above prin- 





ciple, and prefer the eternal reign of error to 
marring the curious workmanship of her throne 
in displacing her. 
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Paul could not but be moved by the religious 
sentiment which found expression in every part of 
Athens. Its temples, its altars, its statues in 
honor of almost every object of human worship ; 
its deification of abstract qualities, fame, modesty, 
envy, persuasion, pity ; its consecration of “every 
public place and building as a sanctuary,” showed 
a temper which he would not treat harshly. But 
still his soul was deeply stirred within him when 
he “ saw the city full of idols.” After all their 
outward show of religion—and religion never 
labored with more ardor and skill to exhibit itself 
in forms of external beauty—the Athenians were 
“‘ without God in the world.” He could not re- 
strain his feelings within his own bosom. Alone 
as he was, he discussed with his countrymen in 
their synagogue on the Sabbath the claims of 
Jesus to be the Messiah, and preached the gospel 
to those he met daily in the Agora, ‘the market- 
place,” the most frequented spot in the city. 
His earnestness and arguments soon attracted 
the notice of the inquisitive Athenians, and 
brought him into collision with philosophers of 
different schools of which Athens was the seat. 
He was well aware that he had not now to deal 


| with the rude inhabitants of the mountain regions 


of Asia Minor, or with the more cultivated citi- 


| zens of Macedonia, but that he would have to 


meet the learning and philosophy of heathenism 
in its strong-hold. Yet he shrank not from the 
work to which Providence had manifestly called 


| him by arresting his efforts in other cities. Strong 


“in the Lord and in the power of his might,” 
he went forth from day to day proclaiming the 
truth, and ready for its defence. His early train- 
ing ina heathen city celebrated for its philosophi- 


| cal schools, had prepared him for such a service. 


“Certain of the Epicureans and of the Stoics”— 
two sects of widely diverse sentiments—encount- 
ered the apostle ; glad, doubtless, of an opportu- 
nity toindulge their favorite practice of disputing, 
and anticipating an easy victory. Some of them 
regarded him with contempt as a mere “ bab- 
bler ;” others seem to have thought more seri- 
ously of his teaching. For some purpose respect- 
ing which commentators are not entirely agreed, 
they took him to the summit of the rocky hill 
Areopagus, so called from the heathen god Mars, 
whose temple stood on its brow. This was the 
place for the meeting of the highest court of the 
Athenians. ‘“ The judges sat in the open air, 


upon seats hewn out in the rock, on a platform, 


which was ascended by a flight of stone steps 
immediately from the Agora,” or market-place. 
From the spot chosen for his address, some sup- 
pose he was tried on the charge of introducing 
foreign gods into the city, Acts 17: 18—a 
charge for which, several centuries before, the 
philosopher Socrates was there condemned to 
death. Others, with more probability, suppose 
that they merely wished to hear him further re- 
specting the new theories he had broached, and 
that Mars’ hill, one of the highest points in the 
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city, was selected both for i its s seclusion ‘from the 
bustle of the Agora and its fitness to secure 
thoughtfal attention to his discourse. 

From this elevated position was spread out 
before him the most splendid array of temples, 
statues, and the varied works of the chisel and 
pencil, ever presented at one view onearth. All 
that ingenuity, art, wealth, and superstition could 
effect for the worship and honor of false gods, 
was here assembled. Here, too, were the most 
acute and best trained minds of the ancient world. 
But the courage and the purpose of the apostle 
wavered not. Tried as a criminal, or listened to 
as a propounder of new doctrines, he was equally 
self-possessed. He kept back no truth through 
fear of losing the favor of his judges or obstruct- 
ing his own popularity. He was to speak in be- 
half of the Almighty, to defend the honor of the 
God of Israel. But though zealous and intrepid, 
he was not rash. He would not prejudice his 
course by needlessly reproaching his hearers. He 
aimed at the outset to gain their good will, say- 
ing, in substance, “ Ye men of Athens, all things 
I behold bear witness to your carefulness in re- 
ligion. For as I passed through your city and 
beheld the objects of your worship, I found 
among them an altar with this inscription, ‘ Zo 
the unknown God.’ Whom therefore ye wor- 
ship, though ye know him not; whose wrath, 
from a bare suspicion of his existence and power 
to do evil, ye would deprecate ; whose favor, from 
a bare suspicion of his power to confer benefits, 
ye thus publicly seek to win; ‘him declare I 
unto you.””’ This introduction would conciliate 
his audience, and free him from the odium of 
setting forth new gods. 


With equal address the apostle approached the 
subjects of the unity of the Godhead and of idol- 
worship, which one might think he could not 
touch without exciting the rage of the ignorant 


part of his hearers. Standing close by the tem- 
ple of Mars, with the sanctuary of the Furies 
immediately below him, and the Parthenon of 
Minerva, the pride and boast of the Athenians, 
facing him above, he proclaimed, with a firm 
though feeling voice, ‘‘ God that made the world 
and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord 
of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands ; neither is he served by men’s hands, 
as though he needed anything, seeing he giveth 
to all life, and breath, and all things; and hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation ; that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us: for 
in him we live, and move, and have our being; 
as certain also of your own poets have said, ‘ For 
we are also his offspring.’”’ The colossal statue 
of Minerva,* the guardian deity of the city, 


* Foriaed of the ivenen spelt of the battle of Marathon. 
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towered i in n fall view w above all the buildings. of the 
Acropolis, armed with spear, shield, and helmet 
—but fearlessly appealing to the common sense of 
his hearers, he went on to say, ‘‘Forasmuch, then, 
as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or sil- 
ver, or stone, graven by art and man’s device.” 

Thus far, the philosophers of both sects in his 
audience would be pleased with some portions of 
his address. The Epicureans, who held that the 
gods do not concern themselves with human af. 
fairs, would be gratified by his assertion that the 
Deity needs nothing of man. But their satisfac- 
tion would be checked by his claiming for the 
Deity the creation and government of the world, 
which they regarded as originating in a fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms, and as governed by blind 
chance. The Stoics, too, who ‘‘ condemned the 
worship of images and the use of temples,” 
would be drawn towards Paul when he disap- 
proved such an employment of material objects 
in seeking communion with the Deity ; but, hold- 
ing that fate or destiny overrules all, they were 
as averse as the Epicureans to the sentiment that 
the world is under the providence of a personal 
God. Neither of these sects would be any better 
pleased with the apostle’s address, when pressing 
the admonition that all, the wise as well as the 
ignorant, should repent and reform their lives, 
because a day of reckoning is at hand, and a 
higher court than that of the Areopagus, in whose 
presence they were now standing, would decide 
the destinies of the whole human race on the 
eternal principles of right. Of this God had 
“‘ given assurance unto all” in raising Jesus Christ 
from the dead. The doctrine of the resurrection 
was more than they could bear. It seemed to 
some of them only a ridiculous fancy of the speak- 
er, and they openly derided him. Others, with 
more courtesy, said, “We will hear thee again 
of this matter.’ A few, among whom was one of 
the Areopagite judges, believed. As the mass 
of his hearers rushed down the steep hill into the 
Agora, to renew their mocking in the “ market- 
place,” or in the schools of philosophy near by, 
how bitterly would the apostle feel that the doe- 
trine of salvation through the “ cross of Christ,” 
was “to the Greek foolishness.” In no part of 
his experience was he more painfully taught the 
truth, ‘‘ Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called.” The 
church at Athens, the centre and soul of ancient 
philosophy, was long feeble, and never assumed 
an eminent position. Little was found there to 
nourish the humble spirit of Christianity, which 
thrives but poorly in the chill shade of “ falsely- 
named knowledge.” 

How long after this Paul continued at Athens, 
the history ‘does not state. Nothing requires us 
to suppose that he closed his work there with this 
address. But though he spent two years almost 
\in sight of the city, he does not appear to have 
‘made it another visit.—Hooker. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
FAITH IN CHRIST—THE GROUND OF SAFETY. 


How few, comparatively, realize the blessed as- 
surances that spring from faith in our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, while on the journey of 
life. Even in those engagements by which we 
are called especially to serve His cause, as in con- 
sidering the affairs of the Church, or in endeav- 
oring to do good to others, we often feel sadly 


discouraged, and are ready to give out, because | 
We would} 


all does not move smoothly along. 
persuade ourselves, that when we ‘honestly under- 
take any good work, we ought to be clear of Sa-| 
tan’s power, and that having decided that the |’ 
matter we have in hand is Tight, unreasonable | 
opposition is not likely to be encountered. 


This is not the spirit, which “ takes pleasure | 
in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in per- | 
secutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake ; ” the 
spirit which feels its own weakness, but relies on 
our Saviour’s strength; the spirit which is poor, 
and yet richin faith. A serious, heart-searching 
examination into the causes of our discourage- 
ment would probably, in most, if not all cases, 
shew us that we are not working in an undoubt- 
ing faith in the omnipotence and omnipresence 
of our Lord and Master, but in too much of a 
feeling of self-reliance and self-esteem. 
bishop Leighton says, “ The true life of a Chris- 
tian is to eye Christ in every step of his life, both 
as his rule and his strength ; looking to Him as 
his pattern both in doing and suffering, and draw- 
ing power from Him for going through both.” 

“If we trace the lives of the most eminent 
saints, shall we not find every notable step that 
is recorded marked with a new cross, one trouble 


following on another as the waves of the sea do? | 
Is not this manifest in the life of Abraham and | 


Jacob and others? Why then 
tion ? 
way cut for him, free of thorns and strewed with 
flowers all along? Does he expect to meet with 
no contradictions, nor hard measure from the 
world, or imagine there may be such a dexterity 
necessary, as to keep its good will and the friend- 
ship of God too? This will not be; all that 
“will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer per- 
secution.”’ 


dream of exemp- 


“Then let us learn to consider more deeply, | 


and esteem more highly, Christ and his sufferings, 
to silence our grumbling at our petty, light eros- 
ses, for so they are in comparison with His,” 
“The Saviour is not unacquainted with, or igno- 
rant of our grievous temptations and sad deser- 
tions.”’ 


“Thus may a believing soul at the lowest, when 
to its own sense it is given over to death, and 
swallowed up of it, as it were in hell, yet look up 
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and comfort thee. Rest on his power and good- 
ness which never failed any who did so.” 

But as respects the Church, to which we might 
reasonably look for comfort and encouragement 
in trial, where we hope to realize something of 
that spiritual communion and refreshment which 


| are promised to those who meet in the name of 


our Lord, when, from its troubled state we do not 
find that which we long for, as the Psalmist says, 
‘« My soul longeth, yea even fainteth for the courts 
of the Lord,” then he also adds, “ Blessed is the 





Arch- | 


Would any one have a new, untrodden | 


man whose strength is in thee.” Archbishop 
| aes finds hope even in the lowest condition of 
; as he says, “ Thus the Church, which is like- 
wise his body, when it seems undone y—when 
| it is brought to the lowest posture and state—yet 
| by virtue of that mystical union with Jesus 
Christ, shall be preserved from destruction, and 
| shall be delivered and raised in due time. Yea, 
| ee he was nearest his exaltation in the lowest step 
\of his humiliation, so is it with his Church : 
when things are brought to the most hapless ap- 
| pearance, there shall light arise out of darkness.’’ 
‘“‘ Therefore as we ought to seek a more hum- 
| ble sense of Zion’s distress, so we should also be 
| solicitous not to let go this hope, that her mighty 
| Lord will in the end be glorious in her deliver- 
‘ance; and that all her sufferings and low estate 
shall be as a dark ground to set off the lustre of 
her restoration, when the Lord shall visit her 
with salvation ; as in the rising of Jesus Christ, 
his Almighty power and Deity were more mani- 
| fested than if he had not died, and therefore we 
may say confidently with the Psalmist to his 
| Lord ; ‘Thou who hast shewed me great and sore 
troubles, shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring 
| me up again from the depths of the earth; thou 





| shalt increase my greatness and comfort me on 
every side.’ Yea, the Church comes more beau- 
| tiful out of the deepest distress; let it be over- 
whelmed with waves, yet it sinks not, but rises 
up as only washed, and in this confidence we 
ought to rejoice even in the midst of our sor- 
rows ; and though we live not to see them, yet 
in beholding afar off, to be gladdened with the 
great things the Lord will do for his Church in 
the latter times. He will certainly ‘ make bare 
his holy arm in the eyes of the nations, and all 
the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of 
our God.’ C. C. 





CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 


“Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which is good to the use of edi- 
fying.” —Epnesians iv. 29. 

This is a double precept, and it is compara- 
tively easy to obey the first part. If we have 
been brought up in the fear of the Lord, we will 
shrink back*at once from hearing corrupt com- 


Ps ri > 


Sr Cra 


to this divine power. He whose soul was not 
left there, will not leave thine there. Yea, when 

thou art most sunk to thy sad apprehensions, and 
far off to thy thinking, there he is nearest to raise 


munications and wicked words, far less feel 
tempted to let them proceed out of our own 
mouth. And if we have been converted to God 
after we had been in the habit of using such 
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language, we will at once give it up with feel- 
ings of shame and sorrow. 

But it is far more difficult to speak to the use 
of edifying. A young Christian may even think 
this would be presumption. And so it would, 
were he bringing himself ostentatiously forward, 
and assuming to teach older people. But among 
his own companions he ought to remember the 
Apostle’s precept, he should watch against being 
led away by vain and giddy talk, and seek at 
every suitable opportunity to say whiat will be 
useful and profitable to others, what will en- 
courage them in the good way which he himself 
is trying to walk in. 

Be “slow to speak,” look well within, 
To check what there may lead to sin; 
And pray unceasingly for aid, 

Lest, unawares, thou be betray’d. 

Shun vain discussions, trifling themes, 
Dwell not on earthly hopes or schemes ; 
Let words of wisdom, meekness, love, 
Thy heart’s true renovation prove. 

Set God before thee; every word 

Thy lips pronounce, by Him is heard ; 
Oh! couldst thou realize this thought, 
What care, what caution would be taught. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 11, 1857. 





“ The Journal of Prison Discipline and Philan- 


thropy. Published Quarterly, under the di- 
rection of the Philadelphia Society for Allevi- 
ating the Miseries of Public Prisons, instituted 
1787. Philada. ; Edward C. & John Biddle. 


Terms one dollar a year in advance.”’ 


The subject of prison discipline, and the nu- 
merous important questions connected with it, 
possess a deep interest for the man of business, 
the good citizen, the statesman and the Christian 
philanthropist; and to all these the Journal of 
Prison Discipline may be earnestly recommended 
as replete with correct information, and advo- 
cating sound principles in relation to the preven- 
tion of crime’and the reformation of criminals. 
Besides brief notices on a variety of facts and 
subjects, the number for the present month con- 
tains a review of six Annual Reports from the 
Inspectors of the Penitentiaries in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Michigan, Missouri and Massachu- 
setts, and essays on “ Pauperism ;” “ A simple 
remedy for a complicated disease ;” “A puzzled 
Parliament ;” and “Of what use are our Pris- 
ons ?” 

It appears that in the Penitentiaries of the 
States above-named, four thousand five hundred 
men and women were confined during a late 
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twelve-month, and it is believed that, as a general 
result of their incarceration, the criminal element 
of society is probably both increased and diffused. 
To the questions, “ What then are all our im- 
provements in discipline worth?’ and “‘ What 
has modern philanthropy accomplished in the 
way of reforming our methods of treating crimi- 
nals ?”’ the Journal answers, “‘ Much, every way,” 
and proceeds to elucidate the subject. 

The principle of convict-separation is, of course, 
adopted as one of the most advanced steps in the 
improvement of prison discipline. * If there is 
any one point,” says the Journal, “‘ which we 
consider well settled in respect to the treatment 
of prisoners, it is that each individual should be 
the subject of specific care and discipline ; and 
to this end he must have his separate workshop, 
his separate lodging room, his separate instruc- 
tion and his separate meals. He deserves to be 
looked after with this special interest, not because 
of any merit in him, but because, having lost all 
merit and all motive to behave himself, he is 
likely to become the desperate foe of honest so- 
ciety ; and the only way of averting this calamity 
from him and from us, is to persuade him to 
seek for some merit, and to inspire him with 
some motive to lead a new life. Under the best 
circumstances, this is a most formidable achieve- 
ment to attempt. No mere human agency is 
competent to it, and it is only when the convict 
is so situated that all vicious associations are, as 
far as possible, broken up, and all salutary in- 
fluences brought to bear most auspiciously upon 
him, as an individual, that any sanguine hope 
of success can be entertained.” 

The Inspectors refer to the large number of 
young offenders who have been committed during 
the past year to the Penitentiary in Philadelphia, 
as a cause of regret as well as serious reflection. 
The prevention of crime should still be regarded 
as the first great object. How far the punish- 
ment of offenders will deter from the commission 
of crime or effectually warn the young, is by no 
means satisfactorily determined. It is certain, 
however, that ‘‘a moral training of a decided 
character is demanded for those who, at an early 
age, are left to battle with the vices and temp- 
tations of society, especially in large communi- 
ties.”’ 

In respect to the mental condition of the con- 
victs in the Philadelphia Penitentiary, it is repre- 
sented that four were positively insane on admis- 
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sion ; four others had been occasionally insane, 
and at least seventeen per cent. of the population 
of the prison were intellectually below mediocrity. 
It is highly satisfactory to learn that “so far as 
the discipline of the prison has had any influence 
on such persons, it has been to improve them, 
but,’ adds the journal, ‘‘ we need not say how 
unsuited a prison is for the reception of a mad- 
man.” Upon another point the Pennsylvania 
Report furnishes evidence of an important and 
interesting character. ‘Including a suicide, the 
mortality for 1856, among a community of be- 
tween four and five hundred different individuals, 
many of them more than ordinarily subject to 
disease as a consequence of their vicious and ir- 
regular habits and impaired constitutions, was 
only sixty-nine hundredths of one per cent! 
What has become of the objection, once so flip- 
pantly urged to convict-separation, that it was 
fatal to life and health? It has vanished into 
thin air.” 


OFFICERS AND MANAGERS OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Elected Fifth Month 11, 1857. 
Secretary—CHARLES ELLIs, 


Treasurer—IsaAtAH HACKER. 

Managers :—Thomas Kimber, John Farnum, 
Edward Yarnall, Charles Yarnall, Townsend 
Sharpless, Charles Ellis, Samuel Hilles, Isaiah 
Hacker, Samuel Rhoads, George Howland, Jr., 
Samuel B. Parsons, Jeremiah Hacker, Marma- 
duke ©. Cope, John M. Whitall, Anthony M. 
Kimber, Robert Pearsall Smith, Dr. Theophilus 
E. Beesley, Dr. Richard H. Thomas, Wistar 
Morris, T. Wistar Brown, Dr. Joseph Taylor, 
Harrison Alderson, David Scull, Robert L. Mur- 
ray, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, William 8. Hilles, 
James Whitall. 


FACULTY. 
JosepH G. Hartan—Principal. 
Dr. Paut Swirt—Professor of English 
Literature and Nat. Science. 
Josepx G. Hartan—Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Nat. Philosophy, &c. 
Tuomas Cuask, M. A.—Professor of Latin 
and Greek Languages, and Ancient Literature. 
Trmoruy Nicsotson— Teacher of the Acade- 
mical Department. 
Groner H. Stuart— Tutor. 
JosEPH JoNES— Superintendent. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


The Managers report, that the College has, 
during the past year, fully sustained its reputa- 
tion for sound and thorough instruction. The 
average number of Students has been 70; of 
whom a large proportion are members of our Re- 
ligious Society, or very closely connected with it. 
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The changes which were authorized by the 
last Supplement to the Charter, and approved by 
the Corporation, have thus far been attended 
with beneficial results. A larger number of 
Students are pursuing the full Course of Study ; 
the tendency to withdraw from the Institution at 
the close of the Second Junior or Junior Year, 
has been checked ; and with the determination 
to become candidates for the Academic Degrees, 
more assiduous application and a higher appreci- 
ation of the advantages which are offered to Stu- 
dents have been manifest. Such ‘results cannot 
but beneficially affect the maintenance of the 
discipline. Accordingly, while some occasional 
disorders have occurred among the less advanced 
Students, few infractions of the Laws have taken 
place on the part of those who are engaged in 
the full Course of Study. The Managers believe 
the Institution to be increasingly entitled to the 
confidence of Friends, both in reference to litera- 
ry and to moral culture. 

The admission of some Students who are not 
in membership with us, must to a certain extent 
increase the need of watchfulness, in regard to 
the spreading of sentiments not in accordance 
with the Christian principles which it is our 
privilege to uphold. Nor is it desirable, that 
whether as Officers, Managers or Members of the 
Jorporation, any of us should be indifferent to 
the responsibility which such a charge involves. 
Were we all deeply sensible of that responsibility, 
and earnest in the discharge of the duties which 
it implies, our Institution would, we are per- 
suaded, be to a greater extent a means of spread- 
ing the knowledge of our distinguishing views, 
as members of the religious Society of Friends, 
and promoting a lasting attachment to them. 

Our friends Jonathan and Margaret Richards 
having resigned the positions of Superintendent 
and Matron, the Managers decided to recur to 
the original plan of the Institution, by the ap- 
pointment of a Principal as its head, who in con- 
junction with the Faculty should prescribe its 
daily routine of duty, and through the Superin- 
tendent and Matron, regulate the discipline and 
domestic arrangements. They gladly availed 
themselves of the opportunity of securing the 
tried ability of their friend Joseph G. Harlan, as 
Principal. Joseph and Annie Jones were ap- 
pointed Superintendent and Matron, and have 
entered upon their duties with the promise of 
usefulness in those important positions. 

Experience having shown that the extreme 
heat of our Summers, even in a locality so health- 
ful as Haverford, is unfavorable to the successful 
prosecution of study, and that both Teachers 
and Students suffer from close application at that 
season, the Board has decided to increase the 
length of the Vacations, and dividing them un- 
eyually, to throw the longest into the Summer 
months. There will in future be a Vacation of 
two weeks in the 2d month, and one of nine 
weeks, in the 7th, 8th and 9th months; an ad- 
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ditional motive for this arrangement, is the op- 
portunity which it will afford to the Officers and 
the higher class of Students, especially those who 
are preparing to become Teachers, to be present 
at the Scientific and Educational Conventions, 
which are held in the Summer, when Colleges 
and Schools are vacated. 

Some additions have been made during the 
year to the Library; it, however, needs to be 
greatly enlarged, in order to keep pace with the 
progress of literature and science. The means 
at the disposal of the Board do not warrant a 
greater annual increase; and this is one of the 
wants, for the supply of which the College must 
rely upon the continued liberality of its friends. 
The demands upon that liberality are frequent, 
especially of those who are associated in its 
management. Were the disposition to aid the 
funds of the Corporation more widely prevalent, 
it would enable the Board to accomplish much, 
which restricted means now forbid. Colleges 
and Schools for the higher learning, are seldom, 
if ever, self-sustaining. They supply a want 
which comparatively few feel ; and their useful- 
ness, to a great extent, consists in qualifying 
that few to diffuse throughout the community the 
knowledge, or those habits of accurate thought, 
which have been acquired by the diligent use of 
means, provided at great cost. It is thus that 
wealth, which is so often employed to enfeeble 
and degrade, may be made to accomplish one of 
its noblest ends, the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of society. 

The applications for admission on the Fund, 
continue to be numerous; while the demand for 
Teachers educated at our Institution, is much 
greater than can be supplied. With a view to 


of the Fund, it has been the practice to restrict 
admissions upon it, to young Friends who design 
to be Teachers, and who are fully prepared to 
enter one of the College Classes. It has also 
been concluded to throw these Scholarships open 
to competition, by admitting those of this class, 
who produce the highest evidences of moral 
standing, ability and progress in the studies of 
our Course. 
only that a higher order of talent will be brought 
under training, but that the desire to obtain ad- 
mission at Haverford will encourage young men 
in the elementary schools to greater diligence, 
and to the pursuit of those studies which are pre- 
paratory to its Course. If arrangements could 
be made by which each of the principal schools 
under the care of Friends, could sustain one or 
more Students at Haverford, to be selected out 
of those pupils distinguished for ability, attain- 
ment and moral standing, the influence of such a 
reward would be felt in the greater application of 
their scholars, and a supply of well instructed 
Teachers be furnished, which would greatly in- 
crease our educational resources. The subject is 
worthy of the serious consideration of those who 





|to practical infidelity, to ruined morality. 
secure the greatest amount of good from the use | 


By these means it is hoped, not| 





desire to promote the welfare of our religious 
Society in 
* 


this country, and of the community. 
* * * * a * 


Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board, 
CHARLES YARNALL, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Fifth Month 9th, 1857. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE MONITOR.—NO. V. 


Music. 


I have known several men who were skilful 
players on musical instruments. Nearly all of 
them were of idle habits and worthless character 
—showing that music has not that elevating and 
sublime influence which some claim for it. I 
have known several girls or young women, com- 
monly called “ young ladies,”’ who had spent two 
or three years in learning to play on the piano, 
and they had thus become, as they thought, very 
“ accomplished ;’’ yet they could not write a let- 
ter in a neat, business-like manner, could not ex- 
press themselves well, nor spell all the words cor- 
rectly, nor punctuate properly, nor fold and direct 
the letter neatly. They could neither make bread 
nor mend a coat, and understood very little of 
household economy. The study of music had 
contributed largely to destroy their usefulness, 
and to prevent intellectual improvement. I have 
known young people of both sexes who had a 
strong passion for music—they resolved to in- 
dulge it, and having acquired some skill, sought 
such company as appreciated their attainments. 
This soon led to midnight parties; to the ac- 
quaintance of skilful musicians of low character, 
to wine drinking, to concerts, to balls, to theatres, 
The 
Society of Friends has therefore, with much wis- 
dom, adopted the principle of total abstinence—it 
has reasoned as temperance men have done, and 
maintained that on account of the numerous evils 
which are very apt to result from a study of mu- 
sic, and the bad influence and bad company to 
which it often leads, the simplest and easiest 
remedy is to forego the little good that it may 
sometimes do, and to exclude it from the list of 
studies and amusements. Do young people want 
amusements? Far more satisfactory and endu- 
ring charms may be found in the pursuit of the 
natural sciences—in making botanical collections, 
in studying minerals, in geological tours, in mi- 
croscopical examinations, in drawing and sketcb- 
ing objects of natural history and landscapes, and 
in the pursuit of astronomy and the enjoyment of 
the wonders of the telescope. These improve the 
intellect and expand the mind, and do not, like 
music, address themselves merely to animal de- 
lights. 

The ear is sometimes pleased, at the same time 
that improving and exalting impressions are re- 
ceived through its medium. The happiness of 
animal life indicated by the song of birds; the 
murmurs of the breeze through forests; the sound 
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of falling water ; the roar of cataracts or the ocean , worship, had not occurred to him. It is ques- 
—these and many other enjoyments of a similar | tionable whether the two, so opposite in their 
character, are sometimes adduced to prove the | nature, could ever be advantageously introduced 
lawfulness and propriety of that other kind of | into the same assembly.* T. 
music which costs so much time to study, which 
gives a distaste for the sober, self-denying duties 
of life, and which so strongly tends to bad com- 
pany and dissipation. 
There are at the present time, according to au- | I find, on conversing with different individuals 
thentic statistics, seven hundred thousand pianos | in various places, that although many are desi- 
in use in the United States. The cost, at three | rous of using only free-labor goods, and while full 
hundred dollars each, would amount to over two | supplies are kept on hand at New York and Phila- 
hundred million dollars. This sum would build | delphia, they do not know how to get them from 
two hundred thousand school-houses, at an ex- those places to their residences, the distance being 
pense of a thousand dollars each—or, it would hundreds of miles. A few are conveniently pro- 
construct the Pacific Railroad—or it would pro-| vided for, if they happen to be near some relia- 
vide fine libraries, of about a thousand volumes | ble, local store, where the goods may at all times 
each, for two hundred thousand neighborhoods— | be obtained. Some send by country merchants, 
or it would provide every human being in the) but they are liable to be deceived by those not 
world with a cheap Bible or good Testament. Is| actuated by strict, principle in the matter; and 
it not a wise prohibition which Friends have | the call being small, and the place of purchase in 
adopted, of the practice which has led to this | those cities perhaps remote from their particular 
enormous extravagance, for a useless, not to say! place of doing business, they charge high for 
worse than useless, gratification; while so many | their services. 
are suffering for the necessaries of life, and are| I have found an easy, safe and convenient way 
growing up in ignorance and darkness, for want | to obtain what I want, and it may be useful to 
of suitable provision to enlighten them? It is|someothers. Itis this: Writeto Ezra Towne, 
now common to find families provided with costly | 207 Fulton Street, New York, or to Grorae W. 
pianos, who when called upon to assist charitable | TAYLOR, corner of Fifth and Cherry Streets, 
objects, “cannot afford to;” and the parents| Philadelphia, enclosing a directed envelope with 
“cannot” buy for their children useful books for | two P. O. stamps on it, and request samples of 
intellectual and religious instruction. | the goods wanted, with prices marked on them, 
Music has been largely introduced of late years, such as muslins, calicoes, &c. Make a selection 
to attract hearers to public lectures for benevo- from these, and if several individuals in the same 
lent objects. But those who come to hear the| neighborhood join together, all the better; cal- 
songs, like them merely for the music they pos-| culate from the prices given, the aggregate cost, 
sess, and care little for the subject; and the at. | procure a draft on New York or Philadelphia, at 
tempt to throw fascinations around the enter-| the nearest Bank, made payable to whom sent, 
prize, in this artificial and extrinsic manner, has | and enclosed with the order clearly and distinetly 
defeated its own object, by preventing labor un- | made out, and request the goods sent by Express 
less when accompanied with these fascinations. | to the distinctly written address. They will be 
The attempt has also been made to make studies speedily received, will be from an undoubted 
at schools alluring, by largely interspersing | source, and the Express charges will generally be 
music; but as the mind cannot be exercised, | much less than the country merchant will charge 
disciplined, and developed, except by positive | in addition to the purchasing prices. Samples 
exertion and labor, to which there can be/ of sugar may be sent by mail, and barrels sent by 
no “royal road,” the intended assistant is| freight lines. 
likely only to make an enervated and thoughtless These directions may seem very simple and 
people. | unnecessary to some, but there are others who 
I have no doubt that what is called “church | are deprived of free goods, or procure them at 
music” has this tendency. A pious and intelli-| great cost and inconvenience, simply for want of 
gent Presbyterian minister, now a missionary in knowing plainly how to procure them in this way. 
a foreign land, assured the writer that it was his J. 
conviction that the religious world at large were | —<———<£_—H——— 
suffering great loss for want of more of the spirit | *The artificial, not to say superficial influences, which 
of Friends’ mode of worship in their relicious | °° called in to aid religious worship, were strikingly 
: © shown some years ago, at an extensive revival ina 
meetings. He thought there was not enough of large village in New York. A young woman, a very 
silent, individual exercise—everything was done | skilful musician, was leader of the choir, and was 
by the minister and the choir—and every mo-| waited on by a special deputation of the leading men 
ment was occupied either in acting or listening, | of the congregation, to secure her regular services, 


. “ ” sai sy, “ the Lord’s cause cannot go on with- 
fr ‘ ie ; ht . for,” said they, the goon 
om the commencement to the close. Yet the out your help’—although she made no profession of 


incompatibility of the enervating influence of religion, and even her moral character was not of the 
music, and the exercise and discipline of silent highest grade. 


For Friends’ Review. 
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ALCOHOL AS AFFECTING DIGESTION. 


The following lucid and convincing expositicn 
of the manner in which alcohol operates upon | 
the human stomach in the process of digestion, | 
forms part of the admirable lecture recently | 
delivered by Dr. M’Culloch, of Dumfries, in 
reply to Professor Laycock, at the Music Hall, 
Edinburgh : 


“Dr. M’Culloch said—Allow me, first to 
divest your minds, and warn you against a very 
common and very absurd fallacy. You hear it 
constantly remarked—“ Drs. so-and-so declare 
that total abstinence from intoxicating drinks is 
the right and proper thing, but other Drs. de- 
clare that it is all wrong. When Drs. differ who 
shall decide?’ Now I tell you at once, that it 
is no matter what opinions any Dr. or set of Drs. 
express, either for or against the use of intoxica- 
ting drinks. A man might express it as his 
opinion, that ‘the moon was made of green 
cheese,’ but he must prove the truth of his state- 
ment before either you can or ought to believe 
him. And so, in regard to intoxicating drinks, 
give no heed or credence 


appeal to the sciences of which we medical men 


are merely the exponents aud practitioners, see | 
what they say and prove, and we and you must! 
Scientific facts over- | 
rule and decide all such opinions; these, with | 
logical deductions, are what [ am to-night to lay | 


bow alike to their decision. 


before you. 


all insinuations of personal presumption on my | 


part. 
am about to answer, states that ‘a drunkard is a 
man who habitually impairs his mental and bodily 
powers by the use of poisonous drinks, the effec- 
tive constituent of which isa chemical compound | 
known as alcohol.’ ' This statement is perfectly | 
in accordance with scientific facts and experience, | 
but as the learned gentleman has not stated these 
facts, and as they form the basis of my argu- 
ments, I shall now proceed to lay a few of the | 
more prominent and obvious before you. You! 
have seen persons hold spirits in their mouths to | 
allay toothache. Well, hold a mouthful of spirits | 
there for five minutes, you will feel it burn) 
severcly ; inspect the mouth, you will see that it is | 
violently inflamed ; hold it ten minutes and the | 
mouth becomes blistered ; tie a bandage over the 
eyes, and take, for instance, water, vinegar, milk, 
or senna ; 
the one from the other ; for alcohol is not only a 
violent irritant, but also narcotic, and, in these 
experiments, it has not only inflamed and blister- 
ed the mouth, but it has also paralyzed, for the 


time being, the nerves of taste and common sen- | 


sation. Let us trace its further internal progress ; 
the stomach pours out a fluid into itself, during 
digestion, called the gastric juice ; this is the true 
agent of digestion. It is this fluid which dis- 
solves or digests the food, and without which 
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to either my mere | 
opinions or those of any other person whatever; | 


This will, at least it ought to avert | 


The learned gentleman whose opinions [| 


you are incapable of distinguishing | 
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| digestion, and ‘consequently life, ‘would be im- 
possible. It isa clear transparent fluid, very 
| similar to water in appearance. Well, take some 
of this gastric juice and add a little aleohol— 
whiskey, for instance—the gastric juice immedi- 
ately becomes opaque and muddy, and a white 
matter falls to the bottom, which is called pepsin, 
and which pepsin forms ‘the most essential con- 
'stituent of the gastric juice; in short the gastric 
juice is destroyed. As a proof of which take 
two glass tubes, put into each a small piece of 
beef, or any other food, and cover them over with 
fresh gastric juice; into one of them put also a 
little alcohol, place both tubes in a water bath, and 
keep them at a temperature of from 98 to 100 
for four hours ; you will then find that the beef 
in the pure gastric juice is changed into a grayish 
white fluid, exactly the same as you find in men 
or animals killed about the time digestion is 
completed ; whilst that to which the alcohol was 
added is entirely unchanged, save being some- 
what shrivelled. The very same phenomena 
which I have described to take place in the mem- 
brane of the mouth, and with the gastric juice in 
the test tube, have been seen to take place in the 
stomach of a living man, viz.—St. Martin, a 
Canadian, still alive, and under the repeated ex- 
amination of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia. The late lamented Dr. Combe, of this 
city, republished the remarkable experiments 
of Dr. Beaumont upon this man, who having had 
his stomach torn open by a gun-shot wound, re- 
covered his health perfectly, but the wound 
in the stomach never closed, and hence the whole 
process of digestion can be seen going on; and it 
is a remarkable fact, that when this man takes in- 
toxicating drinks, the same inflammation, blister- 
ing, ulceration, destruction of the gastric juice, 
and non-digestion of aliments are seen to occur, 
as I have described to you in the mouth and 
in the testtube. And it is most worthy of notice, 
| that excepting slight headache and furred tongue, 
| the man himself has no feeling of pain or other 
| warning of the serious injury done to that im- 
| Portant organ. Why has he not? you will 
naturally ask. Because the stomach has no 
| nerves of ordinary sensation, and a great amount 
of disease is often present in that organ without 
|the patient feeling pain there. A perfectly 
healthy man never feels that he has a stomach, 
}and it is only when disease or injury becomes 
severe and persistent, that, as a rule, pain is felt. 
How mischievous then is the taking of alcoholic 
| drinks, particularly during meals! How utterly 
absurd the popular delusion, that they assist or 
promote digestion!! And how atrocious the 
quackery of prescribing these drinks for such 
a purpose. So much is this the case, that Pro- 
fessors Tod and Bowman in their great, recent 
|and standard work—The Physiological Anatomy 
of Man—declare, that “were these drinks not 
rapidly absorbed from the stomach, it would be 
utterly impossible that digestion could go on in 
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those who use them !”” And where do they go,| THE EARLY LIFE AND STRUGGLES OF HUGH 
then, when absorbed from the stomach? They MILLER. 

pass into the blood. I shall not describe all the} There is, perhaps, scarcely one individual 
mischief they do to that most important fluid—| among the numerous readers of this journal who 
suffice it to say, that alcohol robs the blood of| is not already aware of the tragical fate that has 
its oxygen, lowers its temperature below its| recently befallen the eminent man whose name 
healthy and natural standard, and causes the re-| stands at the head of this sketch. One of the 
tention of carbonic acid and effete decaying mat- | sturdiest intellects, apparently, of our times, over- 
ter in that fluid. Take a piece of paper, dip it|taxed by its toils, has been overthrown and 
in spirits, and hold it in the flame of gas or of a| wrecked. Science has lost one of her foremost 
candle, the paper will not burn or be in the least | and favorite sons, literature an honorable votary, 
injured until all the alcohol is burned off. Put| and religion a distinguished champion. A career, 
gunpowder in a saucer, cover it with alcohol, set} marked by valiant strivings, splendid achieve- 
fire to it, and the powder will not explode until | ments, and growing usefulness, has ended in a 
all the alcohol is burned off. Why is this? It} catastrophe so terrible, that thousands of hearts 
is because the alcohol has such a great affinity,| have been pierced with anguish at the tidings. 
attraction, for the oxygen of the air, (without| It is sad indeed that a life so consecrated to the 
which nothing, generally speaking, can burn,)| noblest purposes and pursuits, should have had 
that even paper and gunpowder cannot get a|so mysterious and unmeet termination. Yet 





supply until the alcohol is exhausted. The very 
same takes place in the blood. The oxygen of 
the air which we continually breathe is constantly 
burning the charcoal of the starch, sugarand oily 
matters taken in as food, and—mark this well— 
also the effete or worn out matter of our system, 
the refuse of the wear and tear of our bodies; 
thus serving the double purpose of keeping up 
the heat of the animal frame, and preparing the 
waste matter for being thrown off by the lungs, | 
kidneys, and bowels. Now alcohol, to a great | 
extent, prevents all this, as long as it remains 
within us. Davy performed the following ex- 
periment. Place the bulb of a delicate thermo- 
meter under the tongue of a healthy person, shut 
the mouth and raise the head, you will find that 
the mercury rises to about 98; take it out and 
give two glasses of wine or an equivalent quantity 
of any other alcoholic drink, and in four minutes 
replace it as before, you will find that the mer- 
cury has fallen, and it falls for four consecutive 
hours! The late Dr. Prout measured the quantity 
of carbonic acid thrown off by the lungs under 
similar circumstances, and found that it also was 
diminished for four consecutive hours. Now the 
amount of carbonic acid expired, is an exact 
equivalent of the amount of combustion and heat 
produced within the body; and hence, Prout’s 
beautifully corroborates and proves the truth of 
Davy’s experiment ; and I may add, that these 
experiments and results have been amply and re- 
peatedly confirmed by many of the greatest 
physiologists in Europe. You will now perceive 
the mischievous delusion of believing that these 
drinks warm you or fortify you against the results 
of a low temperafure, the fact being that they do 
the very reverse, as the universal experience of 
our Arctic voyagers has amply testified.” 


Bristol Temperance Herald. 


In the experience of all good men, there 
is an universal oneness, and yet a beautiful va- 
riety. 


even this death, harrowing as are the cireum- 
stances by which it has been invested, was in- 
curred in the service of God, and the vindication 
of revealed truth. Theink with which he had 
completed his last scientific legacy to the world 
was scarcely dry, before the long over-wrought 
mind gave way, and passed within the encircling 
folds of that awful cloud of darkness and agony 


in which it finally disappeared from among the 
lights of earth, to emerge, as we believe, through 
that divine grace to which it was no stranger, 
among the brighter, serener, and more enduring 
lights of heaven! Whilesuch a departure from 
this terrestrial scene brings a message of more 
than usual impressiveness to all thoughtful men, 
the story of Mr. Miller’s life, and particularly of 
his early struggles, will be found full of sugges- 
tion and instruction to every class of our readers. 
The details and incidents of a career, begun as a 
lonely boy on the bleak coast of the far north, 
pursued for many years as a working stone-ma- 
son, and concluded as one of the ablest newspa- 
per editors of which our country can boast, and 
with a scientific reputation of the highest order, 
cannot be otherwise than deeply interesting and 
attractive. Happily the process by which he 
‘‘ achieved his greatness” is most entertainingly 
related in a work from his own pen, entitled, 
** My Schools and Schoolmasters,” of many of 
the facts embodied in which we shall avail our- 
selves. To all aspiring working men, this mirror 
of a worthy life would prove a precious literary 
treasure. 

About forty-two years ago, a wild and deter- 
mined-looking boy, of some twelve years of age, 
might have been seen, on summer evenings or 
during the afternoons set apart for school holi- 
days, wandering among the rocks and pebble 
beds of the coast of Cromarty, in the north of 
Scotland. By any one who had the curiosity to 
watch his movements, he would have been seen 
to pause ever and anon, and drawing forth an 
antique-looking hammer, with a handle of strong 
black oak, which had descended from a bue- 
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caneering ancestor, commence vigorously smiting | 
some fragments of rock that seemed likely to yield | 
mineral treasures. Having secured a specimen 
more than ordinarily curious and interesting, he 
would bear it home in triumph, and exhibit it to 
his friends. One day, while thus employed, he 
found concealed in some large-grained granite a 
few sheets of beautiful black mica, which, when | 
split quite thin, and pasted between slips of mica 
of the ordinary kind, made admirably colored 
eye-glasses, that converted the landscape around | 
into richly toned drawings in sepia, and afforded | 
great amusement to himself and his young com- 
panions. At another time, he discovered numer- 
ous crystals of garnet embedded in mica-schist, 
which in his eyes were identical with the precious | 
stones in his mother’s gold brooch—an opinion | 
which, though not shared by the neighbors to| 
whom they were exultingly shown, was ratified 
by his uncle Sandy, a man of enlightened mind | 
and considerable information. After a heavy | 
surf had beaten the exposed face of the neighbor- 
ing hills, there would often be found large patches 
of comminuted garnet, resembling pieces of crim- 
gon carpeting, or sheets of crimson bead-work, of | 
which almost every point and particle was a gem ; 
and flinging himself down on the beach, beside 
these sparkling treasures, the delighted boy turn- 
ed them over with his fingers, dwelling upon | 
them in rapture. 

On another occasion the young explorer made 
a discovery of considerable value to geologists. 
Venturing one day into’the woods which clothed | 
a hill at a short distance from Cromarty, he came | 
to a black, miry ravine, of small extent, protrud- 
ing from the swampy sides of which were the 
decaying remains of huge giants of the vegetable 
world that have now no living survivors in the 
district. Prostrate and perished oaks were there, 
of enormous girth, into whose coal-black sub- | 
stance one could dig as easily with a pickaxe as one 
digs into a bank of clay. Handfuls of hazel-nuts, 
cups of acorns, twigs and leaves, all black as jet, 
that had fallen centuries before, were taken from 
this singular morass. But the greatest curiosity | 
recovered from this dark grave of the past wasan | 
immense fragment of an extraordinary-looking | 
deer’s horn. The trophy was taken home with 
no little delight, and submitted to Uncle James, 
the antiquary of the family. This learned au- 
thority at once paused in his work, and after sur- 
veying it leisurely for some time, said : “ Thisis 
the horn, boy, of no deer that now lives in this 
country. We have the red deer, and the fallow 
deer, and the roe; and none of them have horns 
at all like this. I never saw an elk; but I am 
pretty sure this broad, plank-like horn can be) 
none other than the horn of an elk.” Other 
marvels, disinterred from the same spot, were sub- 











sequently added to the huge antler. A relative 
from the south some time afterwards taking a’ 
strong fancy to them, they were bartered away 
for a magnificent box of paints, and ultimately 
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found their way into the museum of some London 
virtuoso. 

The remarkable boy thus introduced to our 


| notice, whose early recreations were so rational, 


and whose very sports partook of a scientific ten- 
dency, we need scarcely say, was Hugh Miller. 
At this period his father had been dead several 
years. He had been one of the best sailors among 


‘that proverbially hardy and adventurous race, 
| whose lives are spent amidst the buffetings and 


perils of the northern seas and friths. He went 
down one awfully tempestuous night at the en- 
trance of the Cromarty harbor. His sloop had 
been seen on the previous evening tacking about 
in the open sea, and the remark was hazarded by 
one who had anxiously watched the skilful ma- 
neeuvring of the distressed vessel, ‘‘ Miller’s sea- 
manship has saved him once more ;”’ but when 
the sullen morning broke, the hapless sloop floated 
no longer. It had foundered within sight of the 
home of its master. 

A dreary season followed this calamity, which 


| clouded the earlier years of the eldest born, and 


made ‘him long familiar with hardship and priva- 
tion. Relatives, however, afforded to the strug- 
gling widow such solace and assistance as it was 
in their power to render. Previous to his father’s 
death, Hugh had been sent to a dame’s school, 
where he was duly initiated into the mysteries of 
reading and spelling. The art once acquired, he 
found it a sesame to perpetual delights. The 
ability to read gave him access to stories which 
never ceased to charm him. On the dismissal of 
the school he would: retire into a secluded corner, 
and there con over the romantic history of Joseph. 
The appetite once excited, could only be appeased 
by fresh narratives ; accordingly, he read on and 
on with growing interest and wonder—the story 


| of Samson and the Philistines, of David and Go- 


liath, of the exploits of Elijah and Elisha; and 
after these, the New Testament parables and his- 
tories. Nor was his taste confined to sacred topics. 


| Assisted by his uncles, he began to collect a juve- 


nile library in a box of birch-bark, in which he 
treasured up “ Jack the Giant Killer,”’ and other 
foolish works of a similar character—for in those 
times the youthful mind had not the same sources 
of healthful gratification as in the present day. 
From such questionable aliment as these works 
afforded, he passed on, unconscious at the time of 
the broad line of distinction between them, to the 
fascinating adventures and gorgeous scenery of 
the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” —a book of which it 
has been well said, that it is as interesting to the 
child as to the saint. Old Homer next, by the 
aid of Pope’s translation, peopled his young brain 
with the stirring incidents, the bustling heroes, 
and vivid picturings of his pages. A little library, 
too, had fallen to his heirship, consisting of a 
miscellaneous collection of books made by his 
father. Many of the works were imperfect, the 
missing volumes hiving been aboard with their 
owner when he perished. Here he found nu- 
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merous voyages, travels, and adventures, the 
perusal of which thoroughly roused the embryo 


and captivating subjects, there were volumes, too, | 
of sound theology and stiff controversy, with which | 
he did not venture to grapple till his mind had 
attained greater maturity and strength. 
The loss of his father was, to a considerable | 
extent, supplied by the kindness and watchful | 
care of his two uncles ; one of whom, we believe, 
still survives, to rejoice in the splendid achieve- 
ments of his illustrious nephew, and to bewail | 
with no common sorrow his untimely end. His| 
elder uncle, James, was a harness-maker by trade, | 
and wrought foran extensive district of country. 
He was a keen local antiquary, and was brimful | 
of traditional lore. Some of these wild stories, | 
as caught from his lips, were committed to writ- 
ing, and published by his nephew at the outset | 
of his literary career. During the long winter 
evenings, a circle of relatives and neighbors were 
wont to gather round the industrious tradesman, | 
when one of the number would read aloud from | 
some interesting volume for the general benefit, | 
out of which a pleasant and profitable conversation | 
would frequently issue. Atthese gatherings young 
Hugh was often present, and he speaks in his| 
autobiography of the happy influence which such 
opportunities of improvement exercised over his | 
boyhood and youth. His other uncle, Alexander, | 
or Sandy, as he was familiarly called, was of a 
different cast from his brother. Whilst James 
was somewhat of a humorist, Alexander was| 
grave and serious, and was never but once known | 
to perpetrate a joke. A cart-wright by trade, | 
he had been infected by the martial enthusiasm 
which was kindled by the outburst of the first | 
French revolution, and entered the navy ; and du- | 
ring the eventful period which intervened between 
the commencement of the war and the peace of 
1802, there was little either suffered or achieved 
by his countrymen in which he had not a share. 
He had served and fought under Nelson, and 
Duncan, and Keith, and was one of the men who 
had been drafted out of the fleet to supply the 
lack of artillerymen in the Egyptian army under 
Abercrombie. Yet, although he had been dis- 
tinguished for his personal bravery and brilliant 
performances, such was his inmate modesty of 
character, as well as his disgust of war and 
bloodshed, that he could seldom be prevailed on 
to narrate his exploits. He would tell what he 
had seen—not what he had done. From his 
graphic descriptions of foreign scenery, customs, | 
plants, and animals, the thirsting mind of his 
youthful auditor gained a large accession of valu- 
able ideas. Nor was the instruction imparted by | 
the uncles limited to secular topics ; for it is re- 
corded to their honor that, on Sabbath evenings, 
they were accustomed to assemble Hugh, in com- 
pany with his sisters and two cousins, to be cate- 
chised and examined on religious subjects. On 
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these occasions they attempted, with gentle earn- 
estness, to sow that seed of divine truth which 
powers of Hugh’s mind, and sharpened his} might spring up and yield a holy increase in 
natural inquisitiveness. Besides these popular | future years—a labor of love that has not been 
without its reward. 


(To be continued.] 


THE LORD OUR REFUGE. 


(Lines said to have been found in a poor woman's cottage.) 


In the mid silence of the voiceless night, 


When chased by airy dreams the slumbers flee, 


Whom in the darkness does my spirit seek, 
O God! but thee? 


And if there is a weight upon my breast, 
Some vague impression of the day foregone, 
Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to. thee, 
And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 
In token of anticipated ill, 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis thy will. 


For 0! in spite of past or present care, 
Or any thing beside, how joyfully 
Passes that silent, solitary hour, 

My God, with thee! 


More peaceful than the silence of the night, 
More tranquil than the stillness of that hour, 
More blest than any thing, my bosom lies 
Beneath thy power. 


For what is there on earth that I desire, 
Of all that it can give or take from me, 
Or whom in heaven does my spirit seek, 
O God! but thee? 


ee 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 


It is the Lord; let him do what seemeth him good.” 
1 Sam. 3: 18. 


My Jesus, as thou wilt! 

Oh! may thy will be mine! 

Into thy hand of love 

I would my all resign. 

Through sorrow, or through joy, 
Conduct me as thine own, 

And help me still to say, 

My Lord, thy will be done! 


My Jesus, as thou wilt! 
If needy here and poor, 
Give me thy people’s bread, 
Their portion rich and sure. 
The manna of thy word 
Let my soul feed upon; 
And if all else should fail— 
My Lord, thy will be done! 


My Jesus, as thou wilt! 

If among thorns I go, 

Still sometimes here and there 
Let a few roses blow. 

But thou on earth along 

The thorny path hast gone, 
Then lead me after thee: 

My Lord, thy will be done! 


My Jesus, as thou wilt! 

Though seen through many:a tear, 
Let not my star of hope 

Grow dim or disappear. 

Since thou on earth hast wept 
And sorrowed oft alone, 

If I must weep with thee, 

My Lord, thy will be done! 
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My Jesus, as thou wilt! 

If loved ones must depart, 
Suffer not sorrow’s flood 

To overwhelm my heart : 

For they are blest with thee, 
Their race and conflicts won: 
Let me but follow them. 

My Lord, thy will be done! 


My Jesus, as thou wilt! 

When death itself draws nigh, 
To thy dear wounded side 

I would for refuge fly. 
Leaning on thee, to go 

Where thou before hast gone; 
The rest as thou shalt please. 
My Lord, thy will be done! 


My Jesus, as thou wilt! 
All shall be well for me: 
Each changing future scene * 
I gladly trust with thee. 
Straight to my home above 
i travel calmly on, 
And sing, in life or death, 
My Lord, thy will be done! 
Benjamin Schmolk. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forxicn InTeLticence.—We have dates from Havre 
to the 23d ult., and from Liverpool and London to 
the 27th. 

Encianp.—The steamer Cyclops, dispatched by the 


government to make additional soundings along the | 
proposed route of the transatlantic telegraph, has | 


accomplished the service, arid arrived at Newfound- 
land. The result of the survey is stated to be favora- 
ble, confirming that made some time since by the U. | 
S. steamer Arctic. 

In reply to an inquiry in the House of Commons 


| 





whether reparation had been demanded for the des- 
truction of property belonging to British subjects, in | 
the bombardment of Greytown by U. S. vessels, Lord 
Palmerston said that such demand had not been made, | 
because the law officers of the government had given | 
the opinion that it could not be sustained. A spirited | 
discussion ensued, but no action was taken. 

The Postmaster General’s report for 1856 states that | 
478,000,000 letters passed through the post office | 
during the year, an increase of 22,000,000 over 1855. 
In 1839 the number was 76,000,000. Upwards of | 
$50,000,000 was sent by post office orders last year. | 

The Vath bill, admitting Jews to Parliament, has | 
passed the House of Commons. 

France.—The election of members of the legisla- | 
tive body took place on the 21st and 22d, and so far 
as appears, was conducted quietly. The result was 
not fully known, but there was little doubt that the 
government had carried the provinces. The accounts 
from Paris were conflicting, but it was probable that 
seven government and three opposition candidates 
had been elected. It was doubted whether the latter 
would take the oath of allegiance necessary for ad- 
mission to the assembly. 

Spain.—The Mexican question was still in an un- 
satisfactory state, with no indications of probable ad- 
justment. In tbe manufacturing districts of Catalonia, 
great depression exists, and although some of the 
manufacturers continue giving their men employment, 
even at-a loss to themselves, numbers are out of 
work and suffering from want, and serious disturban- 
ces have taken place. 

Mexico.—Recent accounts state that a revolt of 
4,000 or 5,000 Indians had taken place near Acapulco, 
caused, it is said, by the arrest and imprisonment of 
a priest who had been preaching insurrection from 
the pulpit. Unless the revolt could be speedily sub- 
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dued, it was feared that communication between 
Acapulco and the capital would be cut off. 

Guiana.—A vessel from Calcutta recently arrived 
at Demarara with 260 coolies on board. During a 
voyage of 90 days, 113 had died of cholera, dysentery 
and ship fever, and 60 were conveyed to the hospital 
on their arrival, several of whom died. 

Douzstic.—Returns, mostly official, from nearly al! 
the counties of Kansas where any election was held 
on the 15th ult., give an aggregate of 1,572 votes 
polled, the number of registered voters in the sam 
counties being 7,205. Some Missourians are said to 
have voted in some of the border counties. A cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Zimes states that at least 25 
of the delegates elected are pledged to submit the 
Constitution, when framed, to a popular vote; and 
that the plan most likely to be adopted is to omit in 
the Constitution itself all reference to slavery, and 
have a separate clause recognizing slavery, to be in- 
corporated into the instrument only in case of its 
being approved at the election. The marshals and 
deputies appointed by Gov. Robinson, under the au- 
thority of the Topeka Legislature, are engaged in 
taking a careful census of the population. Emigra- 
tion continues to flow into the Territory, and specu- 
lation and enterprise are very active. 

The contract for carrying the mail overland from 
the Mississippi to California, under a law of the last 
Congress, has been awarded by the Postmaster Gener- 
al to several individuals, mostly express managers 
in New York, who are to receive $595,000 a year for 
semi-weekly service. The route chosen is from St 
Louis and Memphis, uniting at Little Rock, Ark., 
thence to El Paso on the Rio Grande, and over the 
southern wagon road, via Fort Yuma and St. Ber- 
nardino, to San Francisco. Four-horse coaches or 
spring wagons, suitable for conveying passengers, are 
to be used, and each trip is to be performed within 
twenty-five days. 

Col. Cummings, recently a western Indian Agent 
has been appointed Governor of Utah. The military 
force destined for that Territory is expected to leave 
Fort Leavenworth on the 15th inst., and to reach the 
military reserve, forty miles from Salt Lake Cit) 
about the middle of Tenth month next, in time to 
Of course 
no active operations are intended this season. 

The New York State Court of Appeals having de- 
bill to be consti- 
tutional, the Mayor has submitted and disbanded the 
municipal police hitherto under his orders. The 
police arrangements of the city are thus left in the 
hands of the Metropolitan police, appointed under the 
authority of the Legislature. Several serious riots 
occurred on the 4th inst., in which ten persons were 
killed and 50 or 60 wounded. The military were 
ordered out, but were not brought into action, the dis- 
turbances being suppressed by the police. They were 
renewed, however, on the 5th, when a number of per- 
sons were shot,and others injured by bricks and other 
missiles. The military took possession of the district 
and dispersed the rioters. Some of the disbanded 
policemen are said to have been active participants in 
these outrages. 

During the last month the coinage at the U.S 
Mint in this city was 2,843,832 pieces, of the aggre- 
gate value of $310,000; of which $23,496 was in gold 
$265,000 in silver, and $22,000 in copper. 

The government has sent out an expedition under 
the command of Lieut. Warren, to explore the region 
lying between the Yellowstone, Missouri and Platte 
rivers, of which scarcely anything is known except 
from the reports of Indians. 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State during Presi- 
dent Pierce's administration, died suddenly on the 4th 
inst. at Ballston, N. Y. 








